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TIMES OF CHARLES II.—THE GREAT PLAGUE OF 
LONDON.* 

Berore I went into the city, I thought it my duty to make enqui- 

ries in every quarter where news of Sir Philip might have been 

heard. I did so, but in vain. I found out the residence of Mr 


‘Waring, who was in the habit of hearing from him regularly, but 


the expected intelligence had not arrived the last time, and Mr 
Waring himself had been absent from home for some days, probably 
on the like search. I therefore proceeded without further delay to 
the agent’s. 

My course took me down Holborn, and so into Aldersgate. I 
had yet seen nothing of the infected places, except what the com- 


‘mencement of my journey had shewn me on the borders of them. 


This was startling enough, for grass was growing in some of the 
most frequented thoroughfares, and an awful silence prevailed, 


itself was enough to infect them. The sickness exhibited itself, 
sometimes in the universal languor of the frame, sometimes in rag- 
ing fevers, and often in boils and blains, which caused the sufferer 
the acutest agony. It was brought from Holland by infected goods ; 
and detained by dirt and by narrow streets. Those stood the best 
chance of escaping, who kept themselves cleanest, and were of the 
liveliest temper. 

But what I had seen in this great open thoroughfare, however 
awful for its silent multitude, all avoiding the houses, was nothing 
to what I encountered in a lane, warning from Newgate street, into 
Little Britain. The riotous taverns and public houses, of which I 
had been told, I did not witness anywhere, though doubtless they 
existed. I fancied, by the noise, that I might have passed one upon 
Snowhill; but there was uone of that riot and swearing at open 
windows, which iu this desperate situation of things, it was both 
| too shocking to think of and too easy to believe. The worst noise 
| I heard, after the outcry for the cart, was one of violent lamentation 








interrupted only by dimly heard outeries, which I took for the noise , and shrieking in a house shut up, with a watchman standing before 
of some mob at a distance. I had heard of the red crosses marked | it. The people, however, took no notice; the watchman took none ; 
on the doors, and the inscriptions of ‘ Lord have mercy upon us,’ | and I passed on with the rest, feeling, for the first time, what it was 
but the sight of they was much more appalling than the fancy. An | to grow disregardful of misery, or to force myself to be so, by rea- 
occasional shop was open, and passengers now and then appeared, | SoD of its very excess, This was surely dreadful enough ; and yet, 
who seemed to avoid each other. I understood this well, for I had | to me, it was little to what I am about to mention, 

heard the most frightful stories of deaths caused by the simplest | The lane into which I turned, was one of the most silent. The 
contact ; and though my physician had told me to indulge my | houses were all shut up, and yet I did not observe a single watcher 
natural cheerfulness as much as possible, on account of its being , at the doors. (Watchers were people stationed at sick houses to 
one of the best of preservatives, I could not help giving way to | see that nobody went out). By this I concluded, that the inmates 
those who passed me. I had furthermore, by his advice, armed | were all dead, which very much astonished me. [thought it strange, 


myself with aromatics, and had vinegar enough about me to make | that death should have proceeded in so regular a manner with a 
me feel very abominable. 














On entering Holborn, I was surprised to see all the people walk- 
ing in the middle of the streets. ‘They had done so, in fact, in the 
other streets, but the narrowness of the latter had hindered me 
from noticing it. The silence was still remarkable, broken only by 
those remote sounding cries of which L have spoken, by the noise 
of a few coaches, and by the sound of a church bell, as if it were 
some rainy Sunday evening. It was noon, however: not a drop of 
rain had failen for weeks: the air was sultry to the last degree ; and 
the fires that were burning here and there, though lit on purpose, 


and of use in purifying it, added to the sense of oppressiveness, | 


Yet the people had their coats buttoned up, and their necks muffled, 
as if they feared every breath of the atmo: phere.. 

[ had heard of aman who went about crying, ‘ Yet forty days, 
and London will be destroyed; and of another, who, half naked, 
and never stopping to answer questions, hurried unceasing!y through 


the streets, looking fmghtfully before him, and exclaiming, ‘ O the | 


Great and the Dreadful God!’ [ saw nothing of this; nor were 
the looks of the passengers, as far as I noticed, different froin what 
they usually appeared in that careful part of the town; only they 
were more silent; and now and then the general {attention was 


directed to the bustle at some door, where a person in sick clothes | 


was brought outto be taken into a coach, But nobody stopped. 
I saw one of these persons go by in a coach, for I could not help 
looking in. It was a woman, as pale as the sheet that wrapped 
her. She had her mouth open, and cast a dull glazed look at me; 
but I quickly turned my eyes. The stream of passengers was now 
and then painfully interrupted by some one in liquor, not always a 
man; nor was it possible to know, whether the drunken person 
was afflicted or merely brutal. One of these, a woman, after reeling 
everybody out of the way, fell with such weight on the ground, that 
I instinctively ran to pick her up; when the rest cried out to me 
not to touch her, and presently there was a call of ‘Cart! Cart!’ 
Upon which the cart made its appearance, that took people of this 
sort to the pest-house. It is supposed that many persons got 
dreadfully punished in this way for their intoxication ; for the cart 


* From Sir Ralph Esher ; or Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court 
of Charles IT, 3 vols. 8vo, Colburn and Bentley. 


_whole street. By what 1 heard afterwards, I concluded, that the 
| greater number of the inhabitants had quitted their business, and 
| fled into the country ; while the watchers being few in number, and 

not overlooked, had most probably, at the time of my passing, gone 
| to take their refreshment, perhaps had abandoned their posts alto- 
gether, or gone in doors and taken possession without leave; for 
numbers of such stories were told of them. Be this as it may, a 
great mortality had taken place in that street, and death was still in 
it. I was walking on the shady side of the way, to avoid the terrible 
dead heat (for there seemed a mortality in the very sunshine), when 
I heard great cries on the sudden, in a house a little beyond, on the 
other side of the way, and (the door being, I suppose, already open) 
I saw a figure, like a man in his grave-clothes, burst forth, with his 
| family at his heels, crying * Father! Father !’ He fled up the lane, 
| brandishing his arms and clothes, and I lost sight of them in the 
| turning. I was pondering on this spectacle, when I observed a 

man coming towards me, on my own side, very quiet though de- 
jected, who passed me without noticing what he had seen. I was 
| not sure that I had come the way I had been directed, and turning 
| about just as he had passed me, I asked him the name of the street. 
_ He looked right in my eyes, with one of those sudden and equivocal 
| smiles which drunken men sometimes put on, though nothivg could 
| be staider than his movements, and said, * Don’t you know the 

name ofthis street? This is Hell street.’ In my confusion at this 
, answer, I was beginning to move off without a word, as we do when 
| deranged people address us, when he burst into peals of laughter, 
so loud and reiterated, as to bring two or three people to the win- 
dows, but they said nothing, and almost as instantly withdrew. [ 
was then moving on, when he called to me in a rational, and very 
moving tone, ‘ Sir, Sir—L say.” I could not help turning round, 
upon which he came nearer, and suid with tears in his eyes, ‘ Every 
one dead, Sir; six in the family, with their mother; I have seen 
them all put into the pit.’—‘ You afflict me, Sir,’ said J, ‘ beyond 
measure; I feel heartily for your troubles.’ He looked stupified, 
and as he was beginning to smile again, and (to say the truth) I felt 
both horror and fear, I again moved off, gradually increasing the 
rapidity of my progress. On teaching the tarning of the way, where 
it rounded off, 1 could net resist a desire to look. back, when | saw 
him standing in the middle of the street, thrusting his right hand 











; 
| 
| 





‘violently into the air, and making signs for me with the other to 


‘and plunged iato the river; many, it is thought, were tumbled into 


_onr widened streets and cleanlier habits, the blessing will turn out 
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return. I hastened to get out of his sight. 

I know not how those who were more concefned in these mise- 
ries than I was, could have borne even the recollection of them, if 
it bad not been for the eventual good done to the city, both by this 
great calamity and the one that followed it. To be sure, time does 
wonders, and great calamities, by the very weight of their blow, 
harden and deaden us into an endurance of them: otherwise, if I, 
a mere chance passenger, young, und in good health, was so affected 
as I was by lighting on one or two of these spectacles, how could 
the thousands of families who lost relations every week in the most 
frightful manner, recover the ordinary tone of existence, and go on, 
bartering and feeding, on the spots where such agonies were under- 
gone! Thousands died quietly, but thousands also died violently. 
I mean raving. Many pitched themselves from windows, or went 


the frightful pits before they were dead ; and there were stories, for 
which the callousness induced by the sight of misery obtained cre- 
dit, of old nurses and others, who caused or hastened the deaths of 
many by suffocation, in order to possess themselves of their goods. 
If the plague, as some think likely, should never again return to 


to have been worth the purchase ; and really mankind have so little 
reflection as a body, and are so insensible to ordinary warnings, 
however repeated, that some desolating and dreadful wretchedness 


viz. Sparta, Crete, Carthage, and the Lycian Confederation. The 
condition of the Etrusian Federative Union demonstrated the man- 
ner in which the co-operative republicans hed been suppressed by 
warlike irruption and tyrannical violence from without, and explained 
the condition in which historical record exhibited Egypt formerly, 
and Mexico and Peru in modern times. The Etrusian victors 
(precisely as the Saxons and Normans acted in England) divided 
the lands of the subjugated Osean co-operatives among them, mak. 
ing the latter till them as their slaves, but retaining many of their 
co-operative customs, such as common tables, store-houses, educa- 
tion, &c. This feudal Agrarian system, which, being hereditary, 
and therefore vitiated by primogeniture on the one hand, or indefi- 
nite subdivision on the other, can never, without jobbing and cor. 
ruption,* adapt itself to the increase of population, has been the 
demon source of all mischief in society from the beginning—by 
opposing selfish individualization, naturally tending, day by day, 
towards an extreme isolation and induration—to the natural object 
of society—community of sympathy, condition and purpose. 
Again, by creating two antagonist forces, the privileged and 
wealthy few—and the hereditarily oppressed and disfranchised 
many. This may be termed the original sin of society. Since 
the above suppression of the maturing, but only half developed 





seems occasionally necessary, to give them a proper sense of the 
desirablenes$ of alteration. It is almost a pity on this account, 
that no lives were lost in the great fire. The fire seems to have 

e, merely to finish what the plague demanded, and secure us 
wider and healthier streets; but nobody’s life having been the 
worse for it, at least by burning, people go on, having their children 


advantages of the co-operative republics by lawless violence, man- 
kind has, at various marked eras, displayed an ardent propensity 
| to recover itself from the social fall. Plato living in a commu- 


| . . . 
| nity where vote hy ballot, universal suffrage, and annual Parliaments, 


| or senates, were in permanent operation, still considered there was 


. . : ia, | . . . 1 . . ° 
roasted, and their wives found mangled among smoking ruins, | something wanting to the perfection of the social machine, and laid 


purely, as it should seem, from want of being able to put two ideas 
together; that of a fire now, and a fire at some other time. I sup- 


pose nothing under a second conflagration will sufficiently scorch | 


their powers of reflection: and even that will probably not do it 
without an act of Parliament. Ifan earthquake takes place under 
an inconsiderate government, we see, by all history, that nothing is 
done to prevent a repetition of its effects. Men build over it again, 
and their grand-children perish in the ruins. 





MR OWEN’S SYSTEM. 


Ow Tuesday evening Mr Clarkson delivered a Lecture at Mr Owen’s | 


Institution, Burton crescent, on the Co-operative System traceable 
in almost all the Early Republics.—Production, storing, and distri- 
bution in common, was found anciently among Savage tribes and 
among the demi-civilized Celtiberians. Aristotle supposes that they 


took the hint from the communities of beavers and bees. At the | 


discovery of America, Savage tribes were found in two conditions 
of the social progress—hunting and fishing in common, and cultivat- 


ing land in common. The Apalachians stored and distributed their | 


corn among the whole community. The Missisipians employed 
their females in sowing, reaping, storing, and distributing. The 


Hurons stored, and traded with the surplus, dividing the produce | 


of the trade among all the individuals of the community. This 
common trading, in a more mature form, was the case at Carthage 
at the early periods of that commercial republic. The land belonged 
to all; but in Mexico and Peru an Agrarian feudal system had 
taken place, the land being divided into equal shares as property. 
In Peru, however, co-operative assistance was enjoined to all. In 
Mexico the land was held by military tenure ; and the subjugated 
Aborigines tilled the ground as serfs for their feudal masters. When 
the light of history dawned, Egypt was found in nearly the latter 
condition. The land was divided between the three privileged 
orders—Royal, Sacerdotal, and Military. This was the earliest 
instance of Church and Crown lands. The caste of labourers was 
disfranchised. Females performed the chief duties of society, and 
exclusively inherited property.. It was the same in Crete. Cecrops 
admitted the females of his Egyptian colony at Athens to equal 
-right of suffrage. In this the co-operative custom of the Savage 
tribes referred to may perhaps be traced. It is certain that the 
whole frame-work of the chief ancient republics was co-operative ; 


| down the plan of a fully-developed co-operative republic, in his 
te Utopia,’ as the consummation of all human society. The first 
| structure of the Christian community was undoubtedly co-opera- 
tive (see Acts, chap. ii, ver. 44, and chap. iv. ver. 34.) At the 
Crusades, a Millenarian spirit prompted the aspiration for a univer- 


sal Caristian brotherhood, and community of possessions, which 


manifested itself by a universel alienation of property in lands and 


| goods, and by a hberation of all serfs. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the German Church Reformers, the Waldenses, the 
| Alchemical Mluminati, the Muns’‘erians, and the Puritans, cast their 
eyes towards the same co-operative standard of social perfection, 
| and alternately chose Plato’s Utopia, Harrington’s Oceana, Virgil’s 
| predicted Millenium or Golden Age, and the Apocalyptic Mille- 
| nium, as the model of their universal equal community and brother- 
-hood of the just and free. At the French Revolution of 1791, 
Condorcet and Godwin embodied and expressed the universal 
feeling of the same description,—the longing after a better social 
system, which then actuated society. The second crisis of the 
French Revolutign in 1830 was similarly preeeded, and accompanied 
, by the co-operative community and ‘ new Christianity’ of the St 
Simonians. Mr Clarkson examined the latter system, comparing it 
with those of Mr Godwin and Mr Owen, and denouncing its central 
hierarchical control, not as New Christianity, but as new Jesuitism. 
Mr Owen’s system was infinitely superior to both, as well as to the 
more visionary theories of Harrington and Plato. His fundamental 
axiom of the omnipotence of education was insubvertible, and his 
arguments bricf, clear, and intelligible to the plainest common 
sense. His philosophy was at once disinterested and practical, 
benevolent, and beneficial. Its chief features were peculiar to him- 
self; although Lycurgus had obtained a strong glimpse of the truth. 
With the latter’s co-operative republicans (setting aside the Helots, 
to the employment of whom as human machinery, for procuring 
intellectual leisure to his community of freemen, the legislator wa; 
by sad neccssity then compelled) his experiment of education from 
the cradle had perfectly succeeded. It operated fully on the Spar- 
tans in their moral, physical, and intellectual characters. Even the 


* Aristotle depicts it as a constant source of legislative difficulty. 1t 
would appear that the Aristocracy of Carthage, like the English, mitigatad 
ihe difficulty as couce:ned thew, by saddling their younger sons on the 
Colonies. 
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vice of his system,—the military instead of the productive direc- 
tion imparted to the infant mind,—and which in the end broke it 


rm up,—was the precise result intended by the experimentalist.— 


Lycurgus had, doubtless, witnessed the suppression of so many 
ble and prosperous co-operative republics, throngh the temp- 
tution they held out to unproductive, needy, and profligate violence 


. (the origin of military tyranny) gave an undue preponderance, in 


his community of education, to the capabilities of martial resistance 
and military self-protection. In every other respect the legislative 
experiment also succeeded. The selfish demon of competitive 
individualization was subdued by it. Thus impressed and imbued 
with unperverted social opinions from their cradle, the Spartans, in 
the best ages of their institution, would have scorned, stigmatized» 
or pitied a!l such diseased individuals as exhibited a propensity to 
selfish gratification, antisocial exclusiveness, or unequal appro- 
priation. 





TRAINING TO CRIME. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Str,—In the Sunday Times of January 22d, there is a horrible 
account of the confession of a bush-ranger, who was executed with 
a companion at Hobart’s town, Van Dieman’s Land, for absconding 
from an out-station at Macquarrie Harbour. The names of the 
two criminals were, Edward Broughton and Matthew Macavoy, the 
first, an Englishman, and apparently a native of Guilford ; the last, 
either Scotch or Irish. The confession was that of Broughton, 
who stated he was then only twenty-eight years of age. At the 
age of eighteen, he was sentenced to death for robbery, subsequent!y 
remitted to transportation, up to which period he had passed more 
years in gaols than in freedom. A party of five, of which he made 


one, absconded from the out-station, having robbed the single con- 


stable who was in charge of them, of all his provisions, and bearing 
When their provisions failed, four of them con- 
spired to mur.ler the fifth, and having drawn lots who should do it, 
Broughton sunk the axe into his head. The body was cut up and 


with them an axe. 


roasted, and they bore it with them, eating heartily of it, till it was | 


all consumed. Another and another shared the same fate, and then, 
Broughton an.| Macavoy, the survivors, gave themselves up to the 
authorities. Three of the party seem from their names to have 
been Englishmen, one of them sixty years of age. The other two 
Irish, one of them under cighteen. 

The annals of the Caribs and New Zealanders can scarcely pro- 
duce a story so horrible as this. Their haman slaughters have 
usually been exercised upon their enemies, and their plan for eating 
them, has been, that they robbed no one but the vultures by it. In 
cases of shipwreck, men have been known to kill one another for 
the purpose of food, but it was after hope had fled, and human 


endurance had been strained to its utmost limits. But in the case 


of these horrible deeds, transacted on land, and by companions em- | 


barked in the same enterprise, one on the other, and within the 
reach of settlements where provisions might be procured, to what 
motive are they to be attributed? The men, it must be remem- 
bered, were not savages of the wilderness ; they were not taught 
cannibalism in their infancy; they were natives of countries called 
civilised; they wore clothing, whose materials were prepared in 
large mills, combining multiplied mechanical processes, and fash- 
ioned in similar forms to those worn by Broughams, Greys, Althorps, 
Eldons, Londonderries, and Wharncliffes. 
tomed to the usual varieties of food consumed by the children of 
civilization ; and they had been baptized, and passed under the 
denomination of Christians, both Protestant and Catholic. The 
very instrument wherewith they performed their cannibal murders, 
was not a rude club or the weapon of a savage, but the manufacture 
of scientific Birmingham or Sheffield. Where then shall we seck a 
motive for the aberration from all human feelings, save the love of 
life, which made these wretched beings more disgusting than the 
wildest savage of the desert ? 


In the case of Broughton, the question is partly answered,—he 
passed nine years of his youth in gaol; and that species of educa- 
tion, it may well be supposed, hardened his heart, if it were then 
probable that his fellows in crime underwent a similar training ; 
but this will not account for their voluntarily absenting themselves 
from the haunts of civilization, and living upon such horribly 
repugnant food in the desert, subjected to every other species of 
privation. The question here forced on the enquirer is, What was 
the condition of life they left to take the dreadful chances of the 
life of bush-rangers ; for this story, dreadful as it is, still is only one 
in a long catalogue of similar enormities? The question is an- 
swered by a letter which a short time back appeared in the Times 
newspaper, wherein the writer depicted the varieties of misery, 
injustice, and cruelty, to which all convicts were exposed. It would 
seem that they are considered by the authorities generally as a spe- 
cies of wild beasts, whom no gentle treatment would serve to 
reclaim, and whom it is a merit to kill off if possible, by il! usage. 
Half-starved, ever-worked, beaten, degraded, ill-used in every way, 
and the venial offender treated like the hardened criminal, is it 





They had been accus- | 


wonderful that those who, under a better system, might have 
| repented of their misdeeds, should hecome desperate and reckless ? 
The youthful planting of vice in the English prison ripens into a 

fruitful harvest of horrors, under the uppalling slavery of Australia, 
| and the responsibility for the demoralization of their fellows, rests 
_on the heads of those masters who, by neglecting to provide for the 
infant mental training of the children of the poor, and their instruc- 
tion in the duties of moral rectitude, and the ennobling feelings of 
independence, cause them to be Lred up as degraded paupers and 
vicious slaves, who in turn produce a re-action by brutalising their 
taskmasters. The most perfect of human beings cannot associate 
for a long period of time with his inferiors, even as their despotic 
ruler, without imperceptibly acquiring some of their characteristics. 
|The English system of punishment for crime is much in want of 
revision, or rather of extinction, to make room for a better. How 
cheering it is to the humane mind, to look at the system pursued 
| by our American brethren, and find ample cause for conviction, 
| that the worst of human beings is reclaimable, by a philosophic 





| mode of treatment, utterly at variance with our system of judicial 
| tevenge! 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


January 23rd, 1832. Junius Repivivus. 


_ a _-—_— — ——————— 





New Strano Tueatre —The performances at this neat little 
box commenced last evening, to a good assemblage of visitors, 
They were of a diversified kind,—spectacle, singing, and acting, 
and appeared to be very successful in the production of pleasurable 
feelings, among those present. Mrs Waylett, who had been an- 
nounced as the chief attraction, was prevented from appearing by 
indisposition. The Proprietors will do well not to lean too much 
on one staff. They have much that is attractive elsewhere to com- 
pete with, and must have constant regard to the quality of their en- 
tertainments, and the merits of their performers. With attention to 
| these, they will be sure to succeed. We shall enter into more 


| detail another time. 





Mr Knowuns’s Lectures.—We were unavoidably prevented 

last night from attending to hear the fourth lecture; which we the 
/more regretted, as we had put it down in our minds as an interest- 
| ing one. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 


numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. ‘ 
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MISCELLANIES. 


A Goon Picture.—(By a friend of a cor- 
respondent. )—But what shall I say of Brock ? 
—the pretty, neat, clean, singular, unique, pic- 
turesque, quiet, artificial, fanciful, rural, ele- 
gant, polished, unchangeable, indescribable, 
village of Brock ?—It is a toy ; a make-believe 
of living; a fair-weather holiday retreat, that 
the winds of heaven may not visit too roughly ; 
a place of repose from life’s elsewhere stormy 
career; a village in Sunday clothes; a Mid- 
summer night’s (or day’s) dream; a Dutch 
Elysium, where spring should ever reign, where 
the night should only draw a thin veil o’er the 
day, where sorrow should never come, but 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, ~ 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Druty-Taie—Covent- Gardén—Otym c—Queen’s—C. ; —T 0'Choe 
Adelphi—Querter before. Seven.——Surr Sadler’s W ells— Had/-past Fa 6 ate ert ne 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. . 


DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN, 


The Brigand. A Drama, by Prancue. Lord L. Gowen's New Tragic Draitia, called 
ear : Catherine of Cleves, 


Ottavia Miss Gordon 








Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit Catherine de Medicis - Mrs Lovell 
Prince Bianchi ‘ - Mr Younge Catherine of Cleves - Miss F. Kemble 
Albe:t $ - «+ MrH. Wallack Henry the Third - «+ MrJ. Mason 
Theodore . i - Mr Balls Henry of Lorraine . Mr Warde 
Alessandro Massaioni Mr Wallack Paul Caussade . MrC. Kemble 
Nicolo : ‘ - Mr J. Russell Baron D'Epernon « Mr Henry 
Rubaldo . « Mr Bedford Anve D'Arquez Mr Abbott 


Aficr which, a Ciie Pantomime, called Du Halde : 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. | /*“nvelle 


Mr Mears 
- « Mrirwin 











whete the inscription I saw upon one of its 


exquisite, fantastic dwellings, should literally | Count Manfred (aft. Pantaioon) 
ly to the place itself—* Peace be with you | Scamperini (afterwards Clown) 


on entering !’ 


“ Castle.— 11. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Veceraste Barnometers.—Chickweed has | Ii{. Splendid Hail in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV, Out- 


been said to be an excellent weather-guide. 


Little Thumb Miss Marshall | 5‘) Paul : Pes ne 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke Re con ; . MG —s 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell a” ‘ _ Fr. Dennett 


‘ . MrF. Matthews 

After which, the Petite Comedy, called 
Synopsis of the Scenery. The Wedding Day. 

Scene I A Forest. with View of the Ogre’s | Lady Contest - + Miss Taylor 

| Sir Adam Contest Mr Bartley 


Mr Bartlett 
Mr Southby 








side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A®tna in distance.—VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 


When the flower expands freely, no rain will 
fall for many hours ; if it so continues, no rain 
need be feared for a long time. 
days the flower appears half concealed, and | Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, Tobacconist's, and Doc- 





To conclude with a Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 


Little Jack . Miss Poole 


this state may be regarded as indicative of 
showery weather ; when it is entirely shut, we | 
niay expect a rainy day. If the flowers of the 
Siberian sowthistle remain open all night, we | 
may expect rain next day. Before showers, | 
the trefoil contracts its leaves; as does the | 
convolvulus, and many other plants. Lord | 
Bacon observes, that the trefoil has its stalk | 
more erect against rain. He also mentions a | 
stmall red flower, growing in stubble fields, | 
called by the country-people eincopipe, which, | 


if it opens in the morning, ensures us a fine | 
day. This is the plant now called the scarlet | 


pimpernel; or—from the circumstance here | 
referred to—the Shepherd’s weather-glass, 
This and the poppy, are the only scarlet flowers | 
that grow wild in this country. | 

ArTmosPHERIC PuxNnomena.—Verney, says | 
St. Pierre, was one day greatly surprised to | 
perceive in the sky the appearance of a town | 
turned upside down, and to distinguish per- | 
fectly the steeples, towers, and houses. He 
lost no time in sketching this phenomenon, and 
determined on ascertaining its cause; he pro- | 
ceeded, following the same point of the com- 
ass, into the mountains. But how great was 
tis surprise on finding, at a distance of seven 
leagues from the spot, the town of which he 


p : i Columbine ‘ Miss Davis 
In showery | Water-Mill near Canterbury-—VIU. An English Harlequin . Mr Eller 
, | Clown ; Signor Paulo 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My | Pantaloon ‘ Mr Barnes 


Lady’s Bed Chamber "—XI. Wooly Landscape and | 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic | 
Whale.— XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— | 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- | 


field's Grand Diorama,—XVI. Painter's tlouse and 

Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 

XVII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 

XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 

Feast of the Fairies. 2 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Stranrizip. 

No 1. the Grand Canal —2, The Church of Santa 
Maria de.la Salute. —3 The Dogano.—4, St Geor- 
gia Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Nigitt.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 

‘lo conclude with Mr D. W. Jenroxip’s Comic 

Drama, entitled 


The Bride of Ludgate. 


Melissa “ ‘ » Miss Phiilips 
Rath Mis Orger 
Shekel 4 Mr J. Russell 


Captain Mouth a4 


Mr Cooper 


The Pantomime Every Evening. (Monday 
excepted ) 
To morrow, The Rent Day ; and Charles the 12th, 
Monday, A Grand Selection of Ancieat sud Modern 
Music. 


had seen the reflection in the sky, and of which | Euerday, Visgiains. 


he had taken a sketch in his portfolio. One of 
those very curious and singular atmosplerial 
phenomena, which are occasionally secn among 
the Hartz mountains in Hanover, and have once 
or twice been observed in Souta Feil in Cum- 
berland, has been seen in Huntingdonshire. 
About half-past four o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 16, 1820, the sua was shining in a 
cloudless sky, and the light vapours arising 


from the river Ouse were hovering over a little | 
hill near St Neots, when suddenly the village | 


of Great Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, dis- 
ersed cottages, trees, and its differeut grass 


elds, were clearly and distinctly visible fn a | 


beautiful aérial picture, which extended from 
east to west about 400 yards. Nothing could 
éxceed the astonishment and admiration of the 


ctator, as he looked at this surpris.ng phe- | 


nomenon from a gentle ceclivity, in an opposite 
direction, at the distance of half a u ile, or his 


regret at its disappearance im about ten minutes. | 


—Cambridge Journal. 





New Srranp Tueatre. — Professionals 
Puzzled- Myst:tication — Love's Frail- 
ties. 

Co3unc.—The Man in the Iron Mask-— 
Out of his Element — Robert the 
Devil. 

New Crry.—Joseph the Second. — Fa- 
mily Pride.—The Beggars’ Opera. 


| Wednesday, ‘Lhe Rent Day ; and Tie Quaker. 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletia, entitled 
The Devii’s Son. 

‘The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fiz-villiam, Messrs Yates, J, Reeve, aud Hemming-, 
After which, the Comic Burletta of 
Freaks and Follies. 


To conclude with a New Pantumime, called 
’ 


Harlequin and Little 





o=Peep. 
Columbine e « Miss Griffihs 
Harlequin e - Mr Gibson 

| Pantaloon ° - « Mr Brown 

| Clowa - Mr Sanders 


Mr King 
SURREY. 


A Busletta, founded on Suakspeare’s 


thello. 


| Whirligig . 








Desdemona Mrs W. West 
Emilia Miss Scott 
Othello Mr Cobham 
lago ‘ ‘ - Mr Elton 
Cassio - « Mr Osbaldiston 
Roderigo . . . MrC. Hill 
Ludovico . Mr Edwin 


To conclude with a New Historical Drama, entitled 
Columbus. 


Araka 2 » Mademoiselle Rosier 
Christopher Columbus Mr Cobham 
Orauko . 





Mr \ oung 


Lacquey patch » «+ Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. Interiur of Llys Bala.—I1. Ogre's Castle 

, on Draig y Can.—lIL. Biazen Bridge over D ! 

Nan.—LV. Ovre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont ay 

nach, or the Devil's Uridye.—V1. Liwyu of Nannan, 

|or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Caste.- Vill, 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.— 1X. Hop o° Mv Thumb’s 

Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 

| Palace.— XL. Liyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 

lun; Sigu, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. Lntesion of 
the Pavilion at Chasing Cross—X1V. Outside of the 

Shop of Tim Telescope, Opiician, &e. (by Moo 

light).—-X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 

Rural Farm, near London. — X VIL. Local Cosme. 

rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — X1X. Launch of the Thundeser 

at Woolwich.—XX. Iliminated Grove, in whieh 

Herr Cline will appear ou the Tight Rope—XX. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted bv the Mesn 
Guitves) repre-euts the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bi.dge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somer-et House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New Londoa 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1851, 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To moiow, Cinderella, 
Monday, No performance. 
Tuesday, Catherine of Cleves ; Teddy the Tiler. 
Wednesday, Artaxerxes ; The Waternnan. 











ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr lcancue's Burletta of 


My Great Aunt! 


Mrs Headly Mrs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
After which, Mr Bernaro’s Burletta, entitled 
,..,rhe Dumb Belle! . 
Eliza Ardeuton . Madame Vestris 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Barletta of 
He’s Not A=-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman : - Mrs Glover 
Frederick Fitzallan - Mr J. Vining 
Price Prettyman - Mr Lision 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Mess 
PLancue and C. Dancer, of 
Olympic Devils! . 
e . Madame Vests 
Miss Furde 


QUEEN'S. 


A New Drama, entitled 
The Maid of Switzerland: 
Genevieve ° . Mrs Hooper 
Franz ‘ Mr Norton 
After which, a Dramatic Sketch, entitled 

The Old Sailor. 
Emily Barton P - Miss Dix 
Will Block and Harry Hawser Mr Smith 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Orpheus 
Eurydice 























Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd es Street, Covent Garden 
are to 


be addressed) ; sold by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Stra 
vender, Birchin lane ; CLanke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 404 


Theatrical Ayent, tv Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioy 
74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 


; at Eeers’ Library, Old Bond street; by 


b, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; To uLinson 
8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Book 


—_ 


j_ (to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 
Cuarperet; Witson, Royal Exchange; THomas, News 


) Strand; BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Tunnov®, 
, Library, Great Newport street; Hankts, Bow street; T.TigRNAY, 
sellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden equare. 
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